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HANNIBAL’S  OATH 

(The  Child  Hannibal  Vows  Eternal  Enmity  to  Rome) 

From  the  ■painting  by  the  first  celebrated  American  artist,  Benjamin 
West,  1738-1817 

HAMILCAR  died  in  a battle  against  some  of  the  Spanish 
barbarians;  but  he  left  behind  him  a son  even  mightier 
than  he,  and  equally  bitter  against  Rome.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Hannibal. 

Before  Hamilcar  left  Carthage  on  his  great  project  of  build- 
ing up  an  empire  in  Spain,  he  took  his  little  nine-year-old  son, 
Hannibal,  before  the  sacrificial  altar  of  the  Carthaginian  god, 
Moloch.  There  the  father  consecrated  the  child  to  his  ven- 
geance, bidding  the  lad  swear  eternal  enmity  to  Rome.  Hanni- 
bal swore,  and  kept  his  oath;  he  became  the  most  terrible  and 
relentless  foe  the  Romans  ever  faced. 

He  did  not  succeed  to  the  command  immediately  on  his 
father’s  death,  for  he  was  not  yet  of  age.  Thus  for  a while  the 
extension  of  Carthage’s  rule  in  Spain  was  entrusted  to  Hamil- 
car’s  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal.  The  subjugation  of  the  barbar- 
ians, which  Hamilcar  had  begun  by  force,  Hasdrubal  completed 
by  kindness.  Most  of  Spain  became  devoted  to  his  rule  and  his 
plans.  Then  he,  too,  perished  in  the  work  the  family  had  under- 
taken; he  was  stabbed  by  a Keltic  warrior.  His  troops,  with- 
out waiting  for  orders  from  Carthage,  made  young  Hannibal 
their  chief.  Thus  at  length  a devoted  army  had  been  built 
up  and  a leader  had  been  created,  one  trained  from  earliest 
youth  for  the  task  of  avenging  his  country  upon  Rome. 
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HANNIBAL  CROSSING  THE  RHONE 


(Hannibal’s  Army  Makes  a Wonderful  March  from  Spain  into  Italy) 

By  Henri  Paul  Motte,  the  French  historical  painter 

HANNIBAL  soon  found  a pretext  for  the  war  which  had 
been  so  long  projected  against  Rome.  There  were  a few 
remaining  peoples  of  Spain  who  had  been  protected 
against  Carthage  by  an  alliance  with  Rome.  Hannibal  at- 
tacked these,  and  Rome  declared  w ar.  The  Romans  had  super- 
seded Carthage  in  control  of  the  seas,  so  it  seemed  that  Rome 
lay  secure  in  Italy  and  that  an  enemy  must  aw’ait  her  attack 
wherever  she  chose  to  direct  it.  But  Hannibal  had  planned  a 
bolder  course.  Since  he  could  not  cross  the  sea  to  Italy  he 
would  reach  it  by  land,  scaling  the  mountain  passes  of  both 
the  Pyrennees  and  the  Alps. 

This  stupendous  project,  the  most  renowned  in  ancient 
warfare,  he  actually  put  into  execution.  Leaving  Spain  with 
an  army  of  over  eighty  thousand  men,  he  arrived  in  Italy  six 
months  later  with  only  about  thirty  thousand  remaining. 
This  amazing  march  was  conducted  across  an  unknown  wilder- 
ness. Much  of  the  way  he  had  to  fight  with  barbarian  tribes 
who  opposed  his  passage,  thinking  he  meant  to  conquer  them. 
A Roman  fleet  and  army  was  sent  to  intercept  him  at  the 
Rhone  River  and  prevent  his  crossing  its  broad,  swift-flowing 
stream.  But  Hannibal  ferried  his  elephants  across  the  Rhone 
just  three  days  before  the  Romans  arrived.  Snow  and  cold 
almost  destroyed  his  army  in  the  higher  passes  of  the  Alps, 
but  when  at  last  the  survivors  stood  upon  the  soil  of  Italy, 
Rome  had  been  outmatched,  the  impossible  accomplished.  The 
Romans  raised  a cry  of  terror,  “Hannibal  is  at  the  gates.” 
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THE  DESPAIR  OF  CARTHAGE 

(The  Women  of  Carthage  Sacrifice  Their  Hair  and  Jewels  to  Furnish  Weapons) 

By  the  English  artist,  Richard  Linderun 


FR  seventeen  years  Hannibal  maintained  his  army  in 
Italy,  defeating  by  his  wonderful  generalship  every  force 
the  Romans  sent  against  him.  But  the  capital  itself  he 
could  not  capture,  and  the  Romans  prevented  any  rein- 
forcements reaching  him  from  Carthage.  Gradually  his  army 
grew  too  weak  to  be  seriously  dangerous,  and  the  Romans  were 
able  to  despatch  troops  into  Africa  to  threaten  Carthage  in 
its  turn.  Hannibal’s  countrymen  summoned  him  home  in 
their  terror.  He  gave  battle  against  his  will  with  a mere 
remnant  of  his  splendid  army,  and  was  defeated  at  Zama. 
The  great  war  closed  with  his  banishment  from  Carthage. 

That  celebrated  centre  of  Phoenician  civilization  now  be- 
came almost  wholly  subject  to  Rome,  and  as  the  clever  Phoeni- 
cian merchants  once  more  built  up  their  city’s  depleted  wealth, 
the  Romans  became  afraid  of  them  and  at  length  resolved  to 
break  their  power  utterly.  One  Roman  general  who  had 
visited  the  African  metropolis  and  seen  its  strength  and  splen- 
dor, used  to  close  every  speech  he  made  to  his  compatriots  upon 
whatever  subject  by  adding  the  words,  “And  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed.” 

Finally,  it  was.  The  Romans  by  deliberate  tyranny  drove 
the  Carthaginians  to  a revolt  of  despair.  Carthage  had  been 
deprived  of  arms,  but  its  women  sold  their  jewels  to  purchase 
more  and  cut  off  their  hair  to  supply  cords  for  bow-strings.  The 
city  was  besieged,  and  after  two  years  of  furious  fighting 
was  stormed  and  sacked  and  utterly  destroyed. 
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ZOROASTER  TRIUMPHS  IN  DEATH 

(The  Persian  Warriors  Submit  Voluntarily  to  the  Rule  of  Zoroaster’s  Wisdom) 

From  the  'proposed  series  for  the  Paris  Pantheon,  by  Paul  Chenarard 

WITH  this  picture,  presenting  the  ancient  sage  Zoroaster, 
we  enter  upon  a new  page  of  history.  The  early  domin- 
ion held  over  the  civilized  world  by  the  great  Semitic 
peoples  of  Asia,  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Arabs,  Hebrews, 
and  Phoenicians,  passed  away.  A newer  race,  the  Aryans, 
began  to  assert  the  supremacy  which  our  Aryan  peoples  of 
Europe  and  America  still  hold  today.  The  first  of  these  Aryan 
peoples  to  become  prominent  in  history  were  the  Persians. 
And  the  earliest  thing  we  know  about  the  Persians  is  the  story 
of  their  great  priest  and  teacher,  Zoroaster. 

He  lived  somewhere  in  Persia  or  Central  Asia,  a thousand 
years  or  more  before  Christ.  His  people  were  a wandering, 
fighting  tribe,  and  Zoroaster  insisted  they  must  cease  their  no- 
madic life  and  become  peaceful  farmers,  settling  in  a single  spot, 
and  only  fighting  to  defend  themselves.  At  first  the  wild  Per- 
sians laughed  at  him,  but  his  wisdom  and  earnestness  finally 
won  him  the  support  of  his  King  Vishtaspa,  at  whose  com- 
mand the  Persians  built  up  an  agricultural  community.  The 
crucial  moment  of  their  national  career  thus  came  with  Vish- 
taspa’s  death,  when  some  of  the  fiercer  spirits  wished  to  aban- 
don the  life  he  had  compelled  them  to  adopt.  Zoroaster  argued 
and  pleaded  with  them,  and  at  length  the  warrior  class  resolved 
to  accept  his  guidance.  A very  doubtful  tradition  says  that  the 
sage  was  himself  slain  in  the  tumult,  but  even  if  he  perished 
his  spirit  triumphed.  Strength  placed  itself  voluntarily  in 
submission  to  intellect. 
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THE  ARYAN  CAREER  OF  WAR  BEGINS 

(Deioces  Commands  the  Medes  to  Set  Forth  on  Their  Course  of  Conquest) 

After  the  'painting  by  the  French  artist,  Louis  Boulanger,  1806-1867 

THE  Persians  and  the  Medes  were  two  tribes  of  a single 
nation;  and  the  leading  tribe,  the  Medes,  came  first 
into  history’s  view.  The  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
Median  empire  is  only  a legend,  but  must  have  some  shadow 
of  fact  behind  it.  According  to  this  legend  the  Medes  lived 
quiet  lives  of  peace  such  as  Zoroaster  had  taught  them,  dwelling 
in  little  farming  villages.  Even  among  these  simple  farm  folk, 
quarrels  sometimes  arose,  which  were  usually  brought  for  de- 
cision to  the  wisest  and  most  peaceful  man  of  the  community. 
In  this  capacity  as  umpire,  Deioces,  a peculiarly  grave  and 
moderate  villager,  became  noted  and  honored  through  all  the 
country,  until  finally  many  of  the  Medes  urged  him  to  act  as 
their  permanent  leader  or  king. 

At  first  Deioces  refused;  then  he  asked  if  they  would  give 
him  a guard  of  soldiers  to  enforce  his  judgments.  This  being 
promised,  he  asked*  if  they  would  build  him  a strong  castle 
where  he  would  be  secure  against  the  revenge  of  any  he  must 
punish.  When  he  had  thus  obtained  both  soldiers  and  a for- 
tress, Deioces  assumed  a very  different,  more  commanding  tone. 
He  told  the  Medes  of  the  weakness  of  other  nations  and  bade 
them  set  out  to  seize  by  force  that  leadership  of  the  world  which 
was  theirs  by  reason  of  their  strength  and  courage.  They 
obeyed  with  eagerness,  and  the  Aryan  career  of  victory  began. 
Almost  every  prominent  nation  of  to-day  belongs  to  the  old 
Aryan  stock. 
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CYRUS  PROCLAIMS  FRIENDSHIP  TO  THE  WORLD 

(The  Persian  Restores  the  Religious  Treasures  Taken  by  Babylon  from  Its 
Subject  Peoples) 

By  the  great  French  artist,  Gustave  Dorc 

THE  conquest  of  the  ancient  world  of  Asia,  thus  begun 
by  Deioces,  was  carried  onward  through  four  or  five 
generations,  and  was  finally  achieved  under  the  lead  of 
the  celebrated  Cyrus.  Cyrus,  King  of  the  Persians,  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Median  race,  fought  his  way  to  the  kingship  of 
the  united  nation  and  then  continued  his  warfare  until  he  was 
the  undisputed  master  of  western  Asia.  It  was  he  and  his 
Persians,  you  will  remember,  who  achieved  the  final  conquest 
of  Babylon  and  substituted  the  Aryan  rule  of  earth  for  that  of 
the  older,  Semitic  races.  This  alteration  of  the  whole  course 
of  history  was  achieved  in  the  year  538  b.c. 

No  sooner  was  Cyrus  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  civilized 
world  of  Asia  than  he  sought  to  make  all  the  subject  peoples 
realize  that  a change  had  come,  that  they  were  to  be  aided  and 
uplifted  by  kindness,  not  crushed  by  selfish  cruelty.  With  this 
in  view  he  restored  to  each  city  the  statues  of  its  gods,  which  the 
Babylonians  had  concentrated  in  their  own  capital.  He  also 
gave  permission  for  several  races,  which  had  been  held  in  a sort 
of  slavery  in  Babylonia,  to  return  to  their  homes.  Most  notable 
of  the  peoples  thus  freed  were  the  Jews.  Cyrus  not  only  al- 
lowed them  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  he  authorized  them  to  resume 
the  worship  of  their  own  religion,  and  restored  to  them  their 
sacred  utensils  of  gold  and  silver.  The  richness  of  these  vessels 
had  led  the  Babylonians  to  preserve  them  as  valued  treasures. 
Now  Cyrus  gave  back  all  this  wealth  to  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
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THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  HAPPINESS 

(King  Croesus  Loses  All  His  Wealth  and  Is  Brought  Close  to  Death  by  Cyrus) 

By  the  recent  German  artist , Alexander  Zick 


CYRUS  only  won  the  empire  of  Asia  after  a long  series 
of  wars.  The  first  of  these  was  directed  against  Croesus, 
King  of  Lydia,  a kingdom  which  included  most  of 
Asia  Minor.  That  Cyrus  was  the  victor  in  this  contest  we 
know;  but  for  the  details  of  the  oft-told  story  of  Croesus’  wealth 
and  downfall  we  are  dependent  rather  on  tradition  than  on 
proven  history.  The  tale  is  that  Croesus  was  so  proud  of  all 
his  possessions  that  he  showed  his  splendors  boastfully  to  the 
Greek  sage  Solon,  asking  if  any  other  man  could  be  so  happy. 
Solon’s  answer  was  that  no  man  could  be  accounted  happy  until 
after  his  death.  But  Croesus,  secure  in  the  strength  of  his  king- 
dom and  his  wealth,  believed  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  mis- 
fortune. 

He  realized  his  error  when  the  Persians  conquered  his  king- 
dom. He  was  finally  made  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  and  sentenced 
to  be  burned  to  death.  As  King  Cyrus  watched  his  victim 
on  the  flaming  pile  he  heard  him  exclaim:  “Solon,  thou  art 
right.”  Curious  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  cry,  Cyrus 
stayed  the  execution  and  questioned  Croesus.  The  story  so 
impressed  him  with  the  uncertainty  of  even  his  own  royal 
state,  that  he  not  only  spared  Croesus,  but  made  a friend  of  him. 
Croesus  thereafter  accompanied  the  Persian  monarch,  remain- 
ing his  chief  counsellor  until  the  death  of  Cyrus. 
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CAMBYSES  SUBDUES  THE  EGYPTIANS 

(The  Persians  Capture  Pelusium  by  a Stratagem) 

From  the  'painting  by  the  contemporary  French  artist,  P.  Lenoir 

THE  empire  of  Cyrus  passed  to  his  son  Cambyses,  who 
was  represented  by  later  historians  as  having  been  as 
savage  and  ugly  of  temper  as  Cyrus  had  been  mild  and 
generous.  The  father  had  conquered  Asia,  the  son  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Africa.  Having  skillfully  and  successfully 
led  his  army  across  the  deserts  which  separate  the  two  cons- 
ents, Cambyses  met  and  defeated  the  Egyptians  in  front  of  their 
city  of  Pelusium,  the  great  border  fortress  which  they  had  built 
as  a defense  against  the  Asiatics.  Some  of  the  fleeing  Egyptians 
shut  themselves  in  Pelusium  and  endeavored  to  defend  the  city. 

Cambyses  captured  it  by  a clever  stratagem.  The  Egyp- 
tians regarded  certain  animals,  especially  cats,  as  being  sacred, 
and  would  not  injure  them  on  any  account.  Cambyses  had  his 
men  carry  the  sacred  animals  in  front  of  them  to  the  attack. 
The  Egyptians  dared  not  shoot  their  arrows  for  fear  of  wounding 
the  poor  beasts,  and  so  Pelusium  was  stormed  successfully. 
Legend  adds  that  on  this,  as  on  many  subsequent  occasions, 
Cambyses  seized  the  opportunity  to  express  his  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  He  himself  carried  a cage  of 
cats  in  front  of  him  upon  his  horse,  and  hurled  the  unhappy 
pussies,  with  insulting  taunts  and  laughter,  in  to  the  faces  of  his 
foes.  If  he  did,  let  us  hope  he  got  well  scratched. 
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CAMBYSES’  POWER  IS  DESTROYED 

(The  Persians  Invade  the  African  Desert  and  Their  Army  Is  Overwhelmed  by  a 
Sandstorm) 

By  the  great  French  artist,  Gustave  Dorc 


CAMBYSES  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  then 
resolved  to  vanquish  the  rest  of  Africa.  To  do  this  he 
had  to  march  his  troops  out  over  unknown  regions 
across  the  great  Sahara  desert.  Here  nature  proved  too  power- 
ful a foe  for  the  fierce  tyrant.  He  himself  led  an  expedition  to 
the  southward;  and  its  members  almost  all  perished  of  starva- 
tion and  thirst.  Only  a miserable  remnant  escaped  the  horrors 
of  the  sandy  waste,  struggling  back  exhausted  to  the  Nile  in 
the  train  of  their  raging  sovereign. 

Disaster  even  more  complete  awaited  another  army  which 
Cambyses  despatched  westward  over  the  sands  toward  Car- 
thage. No  survivor  of  the  expedition  ever  reappeared.  No 
trace  of  it  was  ever  discovered.  The  Egyptian  peasants  re- 
ported that  it  had  been  overwhelmed  by  one  of  the  terrific  sand 
storms  of  the  desert.  The  bewildered  troops  crouched  helpless 
before  the  blinding  hurricane  of  sand,  until  it  drifted  over  the 
obstruction  of  their  bodies  and  their  camels,  and  piled  above 
them  enormous  burial  mounds — an  army  entombed  beneath  the 
desert. 

Cambyses  left  Egypt  in  despair,  and  died  facing  a rebellion 
among  his  own  exasperated  Persians.  But  so  deep  was  the  fear 
he  had  impressed  upon  the  Egyptians  that  they  made  no  effort 
to  break  the  Persian  rule;  and  so  bitter  was  their  hatred  that 
they  wrote  in  their  books  every  possible  form  of  evil  and  of 
cursing  against  Cambyses. 
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DARIUS  RECEIVES  THE  PERSIAN  CROWN 

(The  Tomb  of  Darius,  Carved  by  His  Own  Orders  with  a Symbolic  Picture  of  His 
Crowning  by  the  Persian  God) 

From  cl  ‘photograph  showing  the  present  condition  of  the  carving,  with 
the  scaffolding  by  which  scientists  have  climbed  to  study  it 


THE  ruler  who  succeeded  Cambyses  in  the  vast  empire 
of  Persia  was  the  able  and  honored  Darius  I.  Cam- 
byses left  no  heirs,  and  Darius,  one  of  his  generals, 
fought  his  way  to  sovereignty  against  many  rivals.  At  one 
time  he  had  eight  revolts  upon  his  hands  at  once.  The  native 
Persians  were,  however,  his  supporters  throughout;  and  in  the 
days  of  his  established  sovereignty  he  claimed  to  be  of  the 
royal  family  of  Cyrus  and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  Persian 
god  of  all  good,  Ormuzd,  as  the  ruler  of  the  empire. 

Darius  governed  the  world  wisely,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
peacefully.  He  established  post-roads  everywhere,  and  ai 
postal  service.  He  had  officers  of  justice  in  every  land,  a police 
force,  and  a regular  system  of  taxation.  He  was  also  a great 
builder,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  capital,  Persepolis;  and  his 
tomb  near  Persepolis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive  remain- 
ing monument  of  Persian  civilization.  The  face  of  a frowning 
precipice  has  been  smoothed  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  the  en- 
trance to  the  tomb  in  the  centre.  All  around  this,  the  rock  face 
has  been  carved  with  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  the  chief  of 
which  give  Darius’  own  idea  of  his  crowning  by  Ormuzd,  the  wel- 
come given  him  by  the  true  Persians,  and  his  triumph  over  all 
the  other  pretenders  to  the  throne. 

Darius  founded  the  line  of  emperors  who  ruled  Persia  until 
its  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
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XERXES  SCOURGES  THE  SEA 

(Angered  by  a Storm,  the  Persian  King  Displays  the  Folly  to  which  Persian  Rule 
Had  Sunk) 

Painted  by  the  contemporary  American  artist,  J.  Steeple  Davis 

THE  reign  of  Darius  had  been  mainly  peaceful.  Just 
at  its  close  one  of  his  generals  was  defeated  by  the 
Greeks  of  Athens  at  Marathon.  This  battle,  which 
meant  so  much  to  Europe,  seemed  very  unimportant  to  the 
Persians ; it  was  a mere  frontier  reverse  of  a small  force.  Darius 
was,  however,  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes,  under  whom  the 
war  with  Greece  was  carried  to  a disastrous  climax.  Xerxes 
was  accounted  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time,  but  proved  also 
the  most  feeble;  he  was  as  idle  and  foolish  as  his  father  had 
been  active  and  wise. 

Inexperienced  in  warfare,  Xerxes  planned  an  expedition  of 
numbers  so  vast  that  he  expected  them  completely  to  over- 
whelm the  rebellious  Greeks.  It  was  not  easy  for  a Persian 
army  to  travel  all  the  way  to  far-off  Greece,  and  Xerxes  was 
weary  of  the  march  before  it  was  well  begun.  When  at  length 
his  forces  reached  the  strait  which  separates  Asia  from  Europe, 
a bridge  of  ships  was  built  from  shore  to  shore.  A storm  swept 
this  away,  and  Xerxes  showed  his  petty  wrath  by  commanding 
his  soldiers  to  give  the  sea  three  hundred  lashes  with  whips,  as 
if  it  had  been  a human  slave.  He  also  had  a set  of  fetters  thrown 
into  the  water  as  a symbol  of  its  bondage  to  him.  After  this 
punishment,  though  possibly  not  because  of  it,  the  sea  behaved 
better;  the  bridge  of  ships  held  firm,  and  Xerxes  entered  Europe. 
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THE  GREEKS  DESPISE  PERSIA 

(Hippocrates,  the  Great  Physician,  Refuses  All  Offers  to  Go  to  the  Persian  Court) 

After  a •painting  by  the  German  artist,  Henry  Schopin 


THE  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  crushed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis.  They  also  defeated  his  forces  on 
land;  and  Xerxes,  abandoning  war  forever,  lived  out  his 
days  in  idle  pleasure  in  his  palace  at  Persepolis.  With  him 
began  the  decline  of  the  Persian  empire  and  the  Persian  royal 
race.  His  sons,  who  succeeded  him,  were  feeble,  effeminate  crea- 
tures like  himself.  The  Persian  rule  only  continued  because  the 
Greeks,  the  only  other  military  power  left  in  the  world,  fought 
among  themselves. 

They  defeated  the  Persians  several  times,  and  learned  to 
think  so  little  of  them  and  their  wealth  that  the  story  of  Hip- 
pocrates is  characteristic  of  both  races.  He  was  a very  noted 
physician,  called  “the  father  of  medicine,”  and  celebrated  for 
having  saved  several  Greek  cities  from  the  ravages  of  plague. 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  sent  for  him  to  perform  a similar 
work  in  Persepolis.  Hippocrates  refused  to  go.  The  envoys, 
astonished,  increased  their  offers  of  reward  until  they  promised 
him  the  revenues  of  an  entire  province.  Hippocrates  told  them 
that  Greek  life  and  freedom  gave  him  all  he  wanted.  Arta- 
xerxes then  sent  word  that  if  Hippocrates  continued  to  refuse, 
the  Persians  would  destroy  the  Greek  cities.  The  sage  answered 
that  there  was  little  danger  of  any  Persian  venturing  to  war  with 
Greece;  nor  did  Artaxerxes  attempt  to  make  good  his  threat. 

Physicians  today,  on  entering  their  profession,  still  take  the 
“Oath  of  Hippocrates,”  vowing  to  live  with  the  same  self- 
sacrifice  and  purity  of  purpose  as  he  did. 
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by  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  little  in  love  at  best  with  the  harsh  methods 
of  the  merchants  who  hired  and  despised  them,  burst  into  revolt.  The  first 
general  sent  against  them  was  decisively  defeated;  and  it  took  the  great  Hamil- 
car himself  three  years  to  overthrow  them  and  destroy  their  power. 

With  his  long  list  of  triumphs  to  enforce  his  words,  Hamilcar  persuaded 
the  Carthaginian  senate  to  approve  the  stupendous  plan  which  he  had  formed 
for  ultimately  defeating  Rome.  He  went  as  governor  to  Cadiz  and  the  other 
Phoenician  colonies  in  Spain,  and  here  for  seven  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
consolidating  the  Carthaginian  strength  and  building  up  an  army  which  he 
meant  to  hurl  against  Rome.  He  died  before  his  work  was  completed,  but  he 
left  it  to  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  perhaps  an  even  abler  statesman  than  him- 
self. He  left  behind  also  a son,  as  yet  only  a child,  from  whom  he  had  exacted 
a vow  of  eternal  enmity  to  Rome.  This  boy  was  the  mighty  Hannibal. 

Hasdrubal  extended  and  perfected  his  power  over  almost  all  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  It  was  his  personal  power,  not  that  of  Carthage — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  a treaty  marking  out  the  territorial  limits  there  was  signed  not  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  but  between  Rome  and  “Hasdrubal.”  Finally,  Hasdrubal 
also  died,  assassinated  by  a vengeful  native,  and  his  army,  without  waiting  for 
assent  from  Carthage,  promptly  named  as  his  successor  Hamilcar’s  young  son, 
Hannibal. 

At  last  the  weapon  which  had  been  so  long  in  forging  seemed  to  Hannibal 
fully  ready.  He  deliberately  defied  Rome  to  combat.  The  remarkable  war 
that  followed  will  be  described  in  the  Story  of  Rome.  The  naval  supremacy  of 
Carthage  being  gone,  Hannibal  marched  his  devoted  troops  from  Spain  to  Italy, 
achieving  his  celebrated  passage  of  the  Alps.  For  fifteen  years  he  maintained 
himself  in  Italy,  defeating  army  after  army  of  the  Romans.  The  senate  of 
Carthage,  already  suspicious  of  the  independent  action  of  this  great  family  of  its 
generals,  gave  Hannibal  no  help.  Spain,  the  last  independent  seat  of  Phoeni- 
cian cities,  was  crushed  by  a Roman  force.  A Roman  army  invaded  Africa. 
Then  at  last  the  Carthaginians  awoke,  but  only  to  summon  Hannibal  home  to 
protect  them.  Heading  their  raw  mercenary  levies,  he  was  defeated  by  Scipio 
at  Zama  (202  b.c.).  Carthage  promptly  sued  for  peace,  and  the  war  closed 
under  conditions  that  made  her  a helpless  dependent  upon  Rome. 

The  third  and  final  war  with  Rome,  if  this  last  one-sided  struggle  can  be 
called  a war,  took  place  more  than  fifty  years  later.  As  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  renewed  her  fortunes  the  Romans  became  increasingly  fearful  and 
suspicious  of  her.  At  length  she  was  deliberately  goaded  into  desperation.  Her 
people  were  commanded  to  leave  their  city  forever  in  a body,  and  to  settle 
inland.  This  would  have  left  them  a helpless  farming  people,  surrounded  by 
savage  tribes  who  hated  them.  Rather  then  obey  this  mandate,  which  meant 
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death,  they  defied  the  Romans  and  withstood  one  last  terrible  siege.  The  struggle 
was  hopeless  from  the  start.  Only  the  frenzy  of  despair  had  driven  the  Car- 
thaginians to  attempt  it.  Their  weapons  had  been  taken  from  them,  so  they 
forged  new  ones.  The  women  gave  their  hair  for  cords  and  bow-strings,  and 
their  jewels  to  buy  supplies.  For  two  years  the  city  withstood  the  siege.  Then 
it  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  few  surviving  inhabitants  perished  or  were  sold 
into  slavery  (146  b.c.).  Carthage  was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  vengeful 
Romans,  and  the  spot  where  it  had  stood  was  sown  with  salt,  that  it  might  re- 
main a desert  forever. 

Many  years  later  another  city  of  Carthage  was  built  upon  the  same  site. 
But  this  was  wholly  a Roman  city.  The  last  flash  of  the  old  Semitic  genius  for 
conquest  had  blazed  and  faded  with  the  fall  of  Hannibal.  The  Semitic  peoples 
lost  their  last  grip  upon  the  leadership  of  the  world,  and  gave  place  and  empire 
to  the  advancing  Aryans. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  PHCENICIANS 

1 .C.2750 — Founding  of  Tyre,  according  to  Herodotus.  1590 — 
The  Phoenicians  are  spoken  of  as  battling  against  the 
Egyptians.  1500  (?) — The  Phoenicians  settle  Cyprus. 
1300 — They  make  commercial  treaties  with  Egypt. 
1252 — War  of  Sidon  against  the  Philistines,  and  possible 
devastation  of  Sidon.  1200 — Tyre  becomes  the  chief 
Phoenician  city.  1100 — Cadiz  and  other  colonies  planted 
on  the  Atlantic  shores.  1020 — Abibal,  the  earliest  known 
king  of  Tyre.  980 — Hiram  succeeds  him,  forms  alliance 
with  David,  builds  up  Tyre,  forms  alliance  with  Solomon,  sends 
out  rich  trading  expeditions.  887 — Eth-baal,  the  priest-king,  seizes 
the  throne,  marries  his  daughter  Jezebel  to  the  prince  of  Israel, 
Ahab.  876 — The  Phoenician  cities  pay  tribute  to  Assyria.  854 — - 
Phoenicians  and  other  Syrians  defeated  by  the  Assyrians.  813 — 
Carthage  founded.  727 — Luliya  of  Tyre  asserts  his  independence 
and  Phoenicia  is  ravaged  by  the  Assyrians.  725 — Tyre  wins  against 
the  Assyrians  the  first  naval  battle  of  history,  and  withstands  a five 
years’  siege.  701 — Luliya  abandons  his  city  to  Assyria.  695 — Spain 
becomes  an  independent  Phoenician  kingdom.  678 — Sidon  besieged  for  three 
years  and  captured  by  the  Assyrians.  636 — The  Phoenician  cities  escape  from 
the  weakened  Assyrian  empire.  587 — Nebuchadnezzar  begins  his  great  thir- 
teen-year siege  of  Tyre.  The  city  finally  capitulates.  538 — Phoenicia  becomes  a 
Persian  province;  Carthage  asserts  its  independence.  536 — The  Carthaginians 
drive  the  Greeks  from  Corsica.  509 — Carthage  acknowledged  by  Rome  as 
ruler  of  the  western  seas.  500  (?) — Hanno  circumnavigates  Africa.  480 — ■ 
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The  Phoenician  ships  under  Persian  rule  defeated  by  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  and 
the  Carthaginians  defeated  at  Himera.  397 — An  African  revolt  against  Car- 
thage suppressed.  332 — Tyre  besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  stormed 
after  a remarkable  contest.  310 — Carthage  besieged  by  the  Greeks  of  Sicily. 
276 — Carthage  finally  conquers  Sicily.  264 — Carthage  begins  her  first  war  with 
the  Romans.  260 — Her  fleet  defeated  at  Mylae.  256 — Second  great  naval 
defeat  at  Ecnomus;  the  Romans  invade  Africa,  but  are  defeated  and  their  army 
perishes.  248 — Hamilcar  repeatedly  defeats  the  Romans  in  small  battles  in 
Sicily.  241 — Carthage  sues  for  peace;  terrible  war  of  her  mercenary  soldiers 
against  Carthage.  237— Hamilcar  crushes  the  mercenaries.  236 — Hamilcar 
begins  the  building  of  an  empire  among  the  Phoenician  cities  in  Spain.  228 — 
Hasdrubal  succeeds  Hamilcar  and  continues  his  work  in  Spain.  219 — Hannibal 
succeeds  Hasdrubal  and  defies  the  Romans.  218 — Hannibal  crosses  the  Alps 
into  Italy  and  wins  repeated  victories.  216 — Hannibal’s  chief  victory  at  Cannae; 
the  Romans  no  longer  dare  meet  him  in  the  field.  211 — Hannibal  besieges  Rome, 
but  abandons  the  siege  as  hopeless.  209 — The  Romans  victorious  in  Spain. 
207 — A second  Carthaginian  army,  having  crossed  the  Alps,  is  defeated  at  the 
Metaurus.  204 — The  Romans  invade  Africa.  203 — Hannibal  recalled  to  de- 
fend Carthage.  202 — He  is  defeated  at  Zama.  201 — Carthage  submits  to 
Rome.  183 — Death  of  Hannibal.  149 — The  Carthaginians  commanded  to 
leave  their  city;  they  resist  and  withstand  a two-years’  siege.  146 — Fall  of 

Carthage.  29 — A Roman  colony  rebuilds  Carthage  under  Augustus  Caesar; 
and  it  becomes  a great  city. 

A.D.  697— Carthage  is  destroyed  by  the  Mahometans,  mi — Tyre  is 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Christian  crusaders.  1124— Second  Christian 
siege  of  Tyre;  it  is  captured.  1187 — -The  Christians  in  Tyre  withstand  a two- 
years’  siege  by  the  Mahometans;  but  Acre  is  made  the  chief  port  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  and  all  the  old  Phoenician  cities  decline.  1516 — Phoenicia  cap- 

tured by  the  Turks  and  its  cities  decay  utterly. 
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Chapter  VIII 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  ARYAN  RACE 


[Authorities:  Thucydides,  “History”  (ed.  by  Bekker);  Xenophon,  “ Cyropoedia ” ; Ben- 
iamin, “Persia  and  the  Persians”;  Markham,  “History  of  Persia”;  Maspero,  “Passing  of  the 
Empires”;  Rawlinson,  “Sixth  Oriental  Monarchy,”  “Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy,”  “Parthia”; 
Goldsmid,  “Persia”;  Browne,  “A  Literary  History  of  Persia”;  Adams,  “Persia  by  a Persian”; 
Watson,  “History  of  Persia  from  1800  to  1858”;  Curzon,  “Persia  and  the  Persian  Question”; 
Vambery,  “Central  Asia  and  the  Anglo- Russian  Frontier  Question”;  Wills,  “Persia  as  It  is”; 
Lady  Shiel,  “Glimpses  of  Life  and  Manners  in  Persia”;  Sykes,  “Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Persia”; 
Jackson,  “Persia  Past  and  Present,”  “Zoroaster.”] 


LHUS  saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia;  All  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  hath  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  given  me.” 
These  are  the  opening  words,  according  to  the  Bible,  of 
the  celebrated  decree  which  proclaimed  that  a new  day 
had  dawned  upon  earth,  a more  generous  and  more 
human  era  had  begun  for  mankind.  When  Cyrus,  with 
his  Persians,  conquered  Babylon,  the  thousands  of 
years  of  Semitic  rulership  of  the  world  ceased,  and  dominion 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  earliest  of  the  Aryan  peoples. 
All  the  leading  nations  of  today  are  of  Aryan  stock.  Let  us, 
therefore,  mark  and  remember  that  year  of  Cyrus’s  triumph  and 
of  his  great  decree  (538  b.c.);  for  the  decree  proclaimed  peace 
— and  mercy  to  the  conquered. 

The  spirit  of  Semitic  dominion  under  Babylon  and  Assyria  had 
been  almost  inconceivably  cruel.  The  people  must,  argues  one  of 
our  historians,  have  been  peculiarly  “unimaginative,”  that  is  wholly  unable  to 
realize  within  themselves  the  agony  of  their  victims,  else  they  could  never  have 
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inflicted  upon  entire  nations  such  hideous  pangs  of  bodily  torture.  The  Persians 
were  cruel,  too,  if  judged  by  our  modern  views;  but  they  were  not  wantonly 
so.  Physical  torture  was  employed  by  them  only  as  a punishment  for  those 
who  had  been  convicted  of  serious  crimes.  Moreover,  the  religious  spirit  of 
all  the  early  Aryans  seems  to  have  been  one  of  general  toleration,  as  opposed 
to  the  narrow  Semitic  spirit.  Almost  every  Semitic  people  had  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  chosen  people  of  their  own  particular  god.  They  even  believed 
themselves  directly  commanded  by  that  god  to  destroy  other  nations,  who  had 
incurred  his  very  human  hatred  by  not  knowing  of  his  authority. 

The  deity  of  the  early  Persians  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a pure  creative  spirit, 
Ahura-Mazda,  “the  Lord  of  great  knowledge.”  Moreover,  they  recognized 
the  life  of  the  soul  of  man  and  its  continued  spiritual  existence  in  worlds  of  good 
or  evil  after  death.  Their  religion,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages,  involved  a view 
of  life  equal  in  nobility  to  that  of  many  a modem  philosopher.  The  creator 
Ahura-Mazda,  whom  the  later  Persians  identified  with  Mithra,  the  sun  god,  had 
two  sons,  fight  and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  These  two 
were  always  in  struggle  for  dominion  over  the  universe,  and  in  their  tremen- 
dous warfare  they  called  to  their  banners  every  living  thing  and  every  force  on 
earth.  Man  holds  a leading  part  in  the  great  strife.  Every  one  by  his  own 
will  ranges  himself  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  for  he  helps  the  cause  of  Ormuzd 
by  every  generous  act  and  thought,  advances  that  of  Ahriman  by  every  deed  of 
shame. 

This  truly  noble  philosophy  of  man’s  moral  freedom  and  responsibility 
took  definite  form  under  the  teaching  of  the  sage,  Zarathushtra,  or,  as  the  Greeks 
called  him,  Zoroaster.  The  Persian  name  seems  to  mean,  “tawny  camels,”  so 
perhaps  Zoroaster  was  a camel-herder  or  camel-driver,  as  was  the  other,  later 
teacher  of  the  East,  Mahomet.  Zoroaster’s  doctrines,  written  down  ages  after 
his  death,  have  been  partly  preserved  in  the  sacred  books  of  Persia,  called 
the  Zend-Avesta,  or  “comments  upon  wisdom.”  These  fragmentary  records 
show  us  the  teacher  as  living  under  a chieftain,  named  Vishtaspa,  or  the  “horse- 
owner,”  and  as  persuading  his  people  to  cease  the  old  nomadic  life  of  roving 
and  of  war,  and  to  settle  as  peaceful  farmers,  in  permanent  homes. 

We  can  not  trace  the  Aryan  races  to  anything  like  the  antiquity  of  the 
Semites.  The  date  of  Zoroaster’s  fife  we  can  only  guess,  from  the  surviving 
records,  to  have  been  about  1500  b.c.  The  Aryans  first  come  into  historical 
view  about  a thousand  years  before  Christ,  when  we  find  them  invading  India 
on  the  one  hand  and  threatening  Babylonia  on  the  other.  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian records  speak  of  these  invaders  vaguely  as  Scyths,  or  as  the  Manda  or 
Kimmerians.  We  only  really  know  that  hordes  of  fierce,  fighting  nations  began 
to  press  upon  the  Semitic  civilization  from  the  north,  from  the  great  plains  of 
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Russia,  and  of  central  Asia.  Probably  not  all  these  hordes  were  Aryans.  They 
come  into  no  clear  view  until  the  day  when  Nineveh  was  destroyed  (607  b.c.)  by 
the  joint  armies  of  Babylon  and  of  an  Aryan  chief  whom  old  historians  called 
Cyaxeres,  king  of  the  Medes. 

These  Medes  of  Cyaxeres  and  the  Persians  seem  to  have  been  tribes  of  one 
nation,  more  or  less  united.  Migrating  slowly  southward,  warring  against  both 
Semites  and  Turanians  by  the  way,  the  Medes  and  Persians  had  settled  in  what 
is  now  modern  Persia,  the  Medes  in  the  north,  the  Persians  in  the  south.  The 
latter,  indeed,  took  possession  not  only  of  the  mountain  region,  which  is  still 
called  from  them  Farzistan,  but  also  of  the  lower  hill  country  of  ancient  Elam, 
where  the  Elamites,  as  you  will  remember,  had  been  exterminated  by  the  last 
efforts  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

Herodotus,  that  celebrated  old  Greek  who  in  his  travels  over  Asia  gathered 
and  preserved  for  us  so  much  of  half-legendary  history,  tells  us  that  these  loose 
tribes  of  Median  settlers  were  first  formed  into  a united  kingdom  by  Deioces,  a 
mere  villager  whose  justness  and  wisdom  led  his  neighbors  to  appeal  to  him  vol- 
untarily to  act  as  judge  in  their  disputes.  When  his  fame  had  thus  extended  far, 
Deioces  suddenly  and  craftily  refused  to  judge  any  more  causes,  on  the  plea 
that  it  took  his  time  too  much  from  his  own  affairs.  As  a result,  the  region  fell 
into  great  disorder;  and  the  people,  seeing  that  they  must  have  some  sort  of  gov- 
ernment, persuaded  Deioces  to  act  as  their  king. 

Possessed  of  the  means  of  enforcing  his  power,  the  humble  judge  revealed 
himself  as  a strong  and  arbitrary  monarch,  who  surrounded  himself  with  elab- 
orate power  and  compelled  obedience  from  all.  He  established  a fixed  code  of 
laws,  united  the  Medes  into  a single  body,  and  directed  them  in  the  conquest  of 
other  nations.  His  splendid  capital  city,  Ecbatana,  he  built  in  a circle  enclosed 
within  a series  of  seven  walls.  The  outermost  was  white,  the  next  black,  and 
so  through  all  the  colors  to  the  innermost  wall  of  plated  gold,  which  enclosed 
the  king’s  palace  and  his  treasure  house.  Within  this,  Deioces  remained  in 
almost  solitary  state,  refusing  all  communication  with  his  former  intimates  lest 
they  should  forget  in  the  pleasantries  of  friendship  the  reverence  due  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a monarch. 

Thus  says  Herodotus.  We  have  more  trustworthy  record  of  the  grandson 
of  Deioces,  that  Cyaxares  who  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh.  Cyaxares 
was  the  first  great  Aryan  conqueror,  extending  his  power  from  its  original  seat  in 
northern  Persia  over  most  of  Asia  Minor  and  part  of  ancient  Assyria.  He  came 
to  the  throne  in  an  hour  of  disaster.  The  king  his  father  had  ventured  to  attack 
Assyria,  but  had  been  completely  defeated,  and  perished  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Instead  of  suing  for  peace,  Cyaxares  withdrew  the  shattered  remnant  of  his 
Medes,  and  in  a distant  region  drilled  them  in  regular  military  manoeuvres,  until 
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instead  of  a confused  horde  they  had  become  a disciplined  army.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  attack,  defeated  the  Assyrians,  and  besieged  them  in  Nineveh, 
their  capital. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a fresh  invasion  of  wild  “Scythians”  from  the 
north,  and  Cyaxares  was  forced  to  turn  upon  the  intruders  in  self-defense.  After 
a severe  struggle  he  conquered  them.  Herodotus  says  he  invited  all  the  Scythian 
leaders  to  a conference,  got  them  intoxicated,  slew  them,  and  then  made  an  alli- 
ance with  their  followers.  At  all  events,  there  were  many  of  these  later  Scyths 
to  be  found  thereafter  in  the  armies  of  Cyaxares. 

Then  this  indomitable  leader  returned  once  more  to  his  original  purpose. 
Again  he  attacked  Assyria,  and  this  time  Nineveh  fell.  Cyaxares  and  his  ally, 
the  Babylonian  monarch,  divided  the  Assyrian  empire  between  them.  They 
even  cemented  their  alliance  by  a marriage,  a daughter  of  Cyaxares  wedding  the 
Babylonian’s  son,  the  celebrated  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  the  two  kingdoms  con- 
tinued thereafter  in  mutual  respect  and  honorable  peace. 

The  later  wars  of  Cyaxares  were  in  Asia  Minor,  where  a new  power,  that  of 
Lydia,  had  grown  up  to  share  with  Media,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world.  A total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  occurring  when  Lydians  and  Medes 
were  preparing  for  a decisive  battle,  so  terrified  both  armies  that  they  agreed 
to  a peace.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  Cyaxares  was  successful  here  as  he  had  been 
against  the  Scyths  and  the  Assyrians.  Having  by  these  wars  built  up  the  first 
beginnings  of  Aryan  empire,  Cyaxares  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Astyages,  who  is  mainly  notable  as  the  connecting  link  between  his  father  and 
his  grandson,  the  celebrated  conqueror,  "Cyrus  the  Great,  whose  decree  of 
liberty  opened  our  story  of  Persia. 

Cyrus  was  king  of  the  Persians,  who,  as  the  southern  branch  of  this  Aryan 
nation,  had  long  been  ruled  by  kings  of  their  own,  subordinate  to  the  superior 
kings  of  Media.  Cyrus  himself  boasts  that  he  is  the  descendant  of  several  kings 
tracing  back  to  the  Persian  chieftain  Achaemenes,  the  legendary  founder  of  his 
race,  who  had  been  nursed  in  childhood  by  an  eagle,  which  became  the  symbol 
of  the  royal  race  of  Persia.  Cyrus  was  a younger  son,  and  as  such  held  rule  at 
first  over  the  dependent  Persian  province  of  Elam.  Then  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Persia,  conquered  that  of  Media,  and  finally  mastered  all  the  known 
world  of  Asia. 

So  great  a figure  did  Cyrus  become  in  the  eyes  of  later  generations  that 
numerous  different  legends  were  woven  about  his  birth.  Most  commonly  ac- 
cepted of  these  is  the  tale  of  Herodotus  that  King  Astyages  had  a dream  warn- 
ing him  of  danger  from  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  so  he  wedded  her  to  one  of 
his  most  obedient  soldiers,  Cambyses,  a Persian,  and  sent  the  pair  to  rule  in  dis- 
tant Persia.  When  their  son  Cyrus  was  born,  Astyages  ordered  another  of  his 
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soldiers,  Harpagus,  to  slay  the  child;  but  instead  Harpagus  had  the  boy  brought 
up  in  secret  by  a peasant.  The  strength  and  resolution  of  the  lad  Cyrus,  no  less 
than  his  kingly  beauty,  so  distinguished  him  above  all  the  other  peasant  lads  that 
his  birth  was  suspected,  and  finally  Harpagus  confessed  it.  Astyages  then 
spared  Cyrus  at  the  entreaty  of  the  boy ’s  mother,  but  punished  Harpagus  by 
slaying  the  latter’s  son  under  circumstances  of  revolting  cruelty. 

Harpagus  pretended  a continued  loyalty,  but,  being  secretly  determined  on 
revenge,  constantly  urged  his  foster-child  Cyrus  to  revolt  against  Astyages. 
This  Cyrus  did  after  he  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the  subordinate  throne  of 
Persia.  He  summoned  all  the  Persian  men  to  meet  him,  bidding  each  bring  a 
hatchet.  When  they  were  gathered  in  wonderment,  he  set  them  to  a hard  day’s 
work  at  chopping  trees,  offering  them  no  refreshment  through  all  their  labor. 
The  next  day  he  invited  them  to  a feast,  and  when  this  reached  its  close,  he 
asked  them  which  day  they  had  preferred.  On  their  expressing  clamorous 
preference  for  the  feasting,  he  told  them  that  their  present  lives  were  like  the 
first  day,  but  should  be  like  the  second  if  they  would  join  him  in  overthrowing 
the  Medes  and  snatching  for  their  own  race  the  first  place  in  the  dual  empire. 
The  Persians  eagerly  followed  Cyrus;  and  Astyages,  in  sending  an  army  to  sup- 
press the  revolt,  blindly  entrusted  the  command  to  Harpagus.  This  was  the 
vengeful  father’s  moment  of  triumph.  He  urged  his  soldiers  to  desert  the  cruel 
Astyages  for  the  noble  and  generous  Cyrus.  Many  of  them  followed  their 
general’s  counsel,  and  the  rest  were  easily  defeated.  Then  at  the  head  of  his 
united  forces  Cyrus  attacked  Astyages  in  his  capital  and  overthrew  him. 

Whether  Cyrus  was  thus  really  descended  from  the  Median  royal  house,  or 
whether  the  story  of  his  birth  and  secret  change  in  childhood  was  only  an  inven- 
tion to  lead  the  Medes  to  accept  his  kingship,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  defeat 
Astyages  and  was  accepted  by  both  Medes  and  Persians  as  their  joint  king. 
Throughout  his  reign  in  his  inscriptions  and  proclamations  he  refers  to  the  two 
races  always  as  of  equal  rank  and  loyalty.  Neither  did  Cyrus  reign  over  his 
people  as  the  Semitic  emperors  of  old  had  done,  in  a spirit  of  arbitrary  and 
unbridled  power.  His  hand  was  checked  at  every  turn  by  the  national  laws. 
Whether  we  regard  these  as,  indeed,  the  creation  of  his  ancestor  Deioces  or  only 
as  the  slow  growth  of  custom,  they  had  become  the  fixed  form  which  the  Bible 
repeatedly  calls  them,  “the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not.” 
A decree  once  established  could  not  be  broken  even  by  the  king. 

Other  nations  took  note  of  the  internal  revolution  in  Media  by  which  Cyrus 
had  come  into  power.  They  formed  a coalition  to  seize  a portion  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  disorganized  empire.  All  the  world  of  civilization — Egypt,  Baby- 
lon, Lydia,  and  a new  power  of  which  we  now  hear  mention  for  the  first  time, 
the  Grecian  state  of  Sparta — united  in  an  alliance.  Cyrus  got  word  of  this,  and 
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before  the  allies  had  time  to  combine  their  forces,  he  marched  his  harmonious 
army  of  Medes  and  Persians  across  the  border  territories  of  Babylon  to  reach 
Lydia,  the  old  enemy  of  his  race. 

The  Lydians,  under  command  of  their  king,  Croesus,  offered  a brave  resis- 
tance. But  Cyrus,  in  a bold  and  brilliant  campaign,  outwitted  and  defeated 
Croesus  and  shut  him  up  in  his  capital  of  Sardis  with  a mere  remnant  of  the 
Lydian  forces.  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  overthrown  the  Lydians  in  the  final  battle 
by  placing  camels  in  front  of  his  own  troops,  with  the  result  that  the  strange  smell 
so  terrified  the  horses  of  the  Lydian  cavalry  that  their  ranks  were  scattered  in 
confusion. 

Cyrus  stormed  the  Lydian  capital  as  suddenly  and  daringly  as  he  had  con- 
ducted the  entire  campaign.  He  thus  became  complete  master  of  all  Asia  Minor, 
except  the  Greek  cities  along  its  coast.  When  Croesus  saw  his  own  capture  was 
inevitable  he  prepared,  as  other  Asiatic  sovereigns  had  done,  to  destroy  himself, 
his  household,  and  his  treasures  in  one  vast  blazing  funeral  pyre.  Probably  he 
actually  perished  thus,  though  legend  represents  him  as  making  friends  with 
Cyrus  at  the  last  moment  and  becoming  thereafter  the  Persian’s  vassal  and 
faithful  adviser. 

The  allies  who  had  planned  to  unite  with  Lydia  in  despoiling  Cyrus  were 
singularly  backward  in  taking  up  her  cause.  The  Egyptians  had  actually  placed 
some  forces  in  the  field,  but  these  slunk  home  after  the  first  defeats.  The  Baby- 
lonians hurried  to  make  a peace  treaty  with  the  bold  victor.  The  Spartans,  who 
had  expected  the  siege  of  Croesus’  city  to  proceed  in  the  usual  leisurely  fashion 
of  the  times,  had  prepared  a fleet  to  sail  to  its  assistance;  but  on  learning  of  its 
downfall  they  disbanded  the  fleet  and  contented  themselves  with  sending  an 
ambassador  to  Cyrus  to  warn  him  that  if  he  injured  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  he  would  incur  the  Spartan  enmity. 

Cyrus  asked  politely  who  the  Spartans  were,  and  where  Greece  was.  Then 
he  bade  the  ambassador  take  home  to  the  Spartans  his  ironical  thanks  for  their 
excellent  advice  of  peace,  and  his  warning  that  he  might  yet  give  them  cause  to 
cease  babbling  of  others’  woes  and  think  about  their  own.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
an  uprising  in  his  own  imperfectly  secured  domain  of  Media  compelled  the 
conqueror  to  leave  Asia  Minor  in  all  haste.  But  the  generals  whom  he  put  in 
charge  there,  especially  Harpagus,  his  legendary  foster-father,  attacked  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  and  in  the  course  of  a year  or  so  brought  them  all  into  submis- 
sion to  Persian  rule.  Sparta,  saved  by  her  remoteness  in  far-off  Europe,  made 
no  effort  to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 

Of  the  great  campaign  of  Cyrus  to  the  east  of  Media  we  have  no  clear  record. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  tremendous  effort  of  his  reign.  After  sup- 
pressing the  Median  revolt  he  spent  six  years  or  more  marching  over  the  unex- 
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plored  regions  of  Central  Asia.  What  nations  he  met  and  conquered  we  do 
not  clearly  know;  but  whereas  the  ancient  empires  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  had 
planted  their  border  but  a few  leagues  east  of  their  own  Euphrates  valley,  the 
bounds  of  the  growing  world  of  civilization  were  now  extended  many  hundred 
miles  to  the  eastward.  Cyrus  fought  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  may  even  have 
anticipated  Alexander  in  carrying  his  conquests  to  the  edge  of  India. 

Then,  as  master  already  of  the  broadest  empire  earth  had  yet  known,  Cyrus 
returned  home,  in  539  b.c.,  to  settle  affairs  with  Babylon.  The  metropolis  fell,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  in  the  following  year,  and  all  its  empire  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  Persian.  Most  of  the  subject  races  hailed  the  change  with  joy. 
Cyrus  had  already  shown  within  his  own  domain  how  much  more  gentle  was 
to  be  the  Persian  yoke. 

In  all  the  known  world,  Egypt  was  now  the  only  power  left  outside  the  Per- 
sian realm;  for  the  cities  of  Greece  yet  lay,  as  we  have  seen,  beyond  the  view  of 
civilization,  regarded  as  distant  “islands”  of  the  sea,  the  homes  of  barbarians 
set  dimly  on  the  utmost  edge  of  the  great  Asiatic  world.  Cyrus  prepared  him- 
self for  the  Egyptian  conquest.  But  before  undertaking  this  he  arranged  and 
systematized  the  government  of  his  empire.  Then  a revolt  among  the  far 
eastern  tribes  summoned  him  thither,  and  in  the  east  he  died.  The  Greek  author, 
Xenophon,  who  pictures  Cyrus  as  the  ideal  monarch,  tells  us  that  he  passed 
away  in  peace,  engaged  to  the  last  moment  in  giving  wise  counsel  to  his  children 
and  expressing  the  utmost  resignation  at  his  end. 

Herodotus  had  heard  a wilder  legend,  that  Cyrus  on  his  second  eastern  ex- 
pedition attacked  a distant  people  ruled  by  Queen  Tomyris.  She  entreated  him  to 
leave  her  and  her  nation  in  peace  and  to  cease  his  blood-strewn  march.  But 
•Cyrus  entrapped  her  army  during  a drinking  bout  and  defeated  them,  the  Queen’s 
son  being  among  the  slain.  Then  Tomyris  in  desperate  revenge  led  her  soldiers 
in  person  against  the  Persians,  and  Cyrus  was  killed  in  the  encounter. 
Tomyris  cut  off  his  head  and  plunged  it  into  a bath  of  blood,  declaring  that  the 
ruthless  conqueror  should  have  his  fill  of  what  had  been  his  favorite  feast  in  life. 

Such  descriptions  of  the  end  of  the  famous  world-ruler  are  obviously  to  be 
regarded  as  moral  apologues  of  wisdom  and  of  folly,  rather  than  accepted  as  real 
history.  The  real  lesson  that  Persia’s  story  tells  throughout  is  of  the  immeasur* 
able  misery  which  must  exist  under  the  rule  of  one  man,  the  enormous  power 
with  which  his  heedlessness  must  sway  multitudes  whether  for  good  or  evil.  It 
teaches  us  also  what  a whirl  of  almost  irresistible  temptations  surround  him  who 
with  merely  human  mind  and  heart  holds  in  his  hand  unlimited  and  unques- 
tioned power. 

•Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses.  who  at  once  took  up  his  father’s 
project  of  Egyptian  conquest.  Cambyses.  had  a younger  brother,  Smerdis,  who 
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either  headed  a revolt  or  was  suspected  of  planning  one.  So  Cambyses,  when, 
setting  out  with  his  army  for  the  Egyptian  war,  left  Smerdis,  who  was  the  only 
heir  to  his  throne,  safe  in  imprisonment — or  so  the  empire  believed.  In  reality, 
the  king,  resolving  that  no  peril  of  rebellion  should  remain  behind  him,  had 
caused  his  brother,  to  be  slain  in  secret. 

Burdened  by  this  guilty  shadow,  Cambyses  started  on  his  glittering  march, 
Egypt  had  always  felt  herself  protected  from  invasion  by  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
which  lay  between  her  land  and  Asia;  but  Cambyses  made  an  alliance  with  the 
wandering  Arab  tribes,  and  their  camels  supplied  all  his  army  with  water  during 
the  desert  march.  Within  Egypt  itself  the  resistance  was  brief;  one  tremen- 
dous battle  was  fought,  then  the  great  border  fortress  of  Pelusium  was  stormed. 
After  that  the  entire  land  lay  helpless  at  the  Persian’s  feet. 

At  first  Cambyses,  following  the  traditional  Persian  policy,  tried  to  make 
friends  with  the  defeated  race.  He  visited  their  temples  and  did  homage  to 
their  idols.  Later  he  broke  with  the  Egyptian  priests,  treating  them  with 
cruelty  and  their  gods  with  contempt.  Here  again  it  becomes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  fact  and  romance.  Most  of  our  knowledge  of  Cambyses  comes 
from  the  Greeks,  and  most  of  theirs  from  the  Egyptians,  who  hated  Cambyses, 
and  said  nothing  good  of  him.  Hence  to  later  ages  the  tyrant  of  Egypt  was 
depicted  as  a monster,  half  insane  and  wholly  murderous,  who  insulted  the 
Egyptian  gods  with  gross  obscenity  and  suffered  from  their  vengeance. 

We  are  told  that  he  summoned  before  him  the  sacred  bull  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  deity  was  supposed  to  reside;  and  after  deriding  the  beast-god  he 
deliberately  plunged  his  dagger  into  it  and  wounded  it  to  death.  He  then  had 
all  the  bull’s  attendant  priests  scourged  as  impostors.  In  the  other  temples 
he  burnt  the  idols  and  tore  to  pieces  the  mummied  cats  and  birds  which  were 
preserved  as  having  once  sheltered  the  spirits  of  the  gods.  Twelve  of  his  own 
Persian  lords  who  remonstrated  at  his  excesses  were  burned  alive.  Finally,  he 
was  cursed  with  madness  by  the  insulted  gods,  and  fled  from  Egypt  raving,  and 
stricken  unto  death. 

Probably  these  tales  do  not  much  exaggerate;  for  Cambyses  met  disasters 
in  Egypt  such  as  his  haughty  spirit  could  ill  endure.  He  made  the  same  blunder 
as  did  Napoleon  in  invading  Russia.  Having  carried  conquest  to  the  limit  of 
human  power,  he  attempted  to  extend  it  beyond  humanity  and  to  war  against 
the  irresistible  powers  of  Nature.  From  Egypt  he  strove  to  extend  his  domin- 
ion over  the  unknown  wilds  of  Africa.  He  led  an  army  into  the  desert  toward 
Abyssinia  in  the  south,  and  despatched  another  across  the  sands  toward  Carthage 
in  the  west.  Both  ill-considered  expeditions  failed.  His  Abyssinian  army  was 
almost  exterminated  by  hardship  and  starvation.  The  one  sent  against  Car- 
thage disappeared  completely,  probably  overwhelmed  by  a sandstorm. 
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Bitterly  stricken  in  spirit,  distrusted  by  his  countrymen  whose  lives  he  had 
recklessly  sacrificed,  hated  by  the  Egyptians,  whose  faith  he  had  vindictively 
insulted,  Cambyses  turned  homeward.  But  from  home  came  yet  more  terrify- 
ing news;  the  Persians  themselves  were  said  to  have  revolted  under  the  lead  of 
Smerdis.  Only  Cambyses  himself  knew  that  this  report  could  not  be  true, 
since  Smerdis  was  dead;  and  even  Cambyses,  shaken  by  guilt  and  despair,  wavered 
in  his  belief.  Could  it  be  that  his  own  servants  had  somehow  deceived  him 
about  his  brother’s  killing?  Or  could  that  brother’s  ghost  have  returned  for 
vengeance?  Or  was  this  leader  an  impostor?  In  a confusion  and  agony  of 
mind  such  as  we  can  imagine,  Cambyses  seems  to  have  called  his  chief  followers 
together  on  the  army’s  hasty  homeward  march,  and  told  them  the  truth  about 
his  brother’s  murder. 

Then  the  conqueror  died.  How?  We  do  not  know.  Perhaps,  most  fitting 
end  to  the  grim  tragedy,  he  slew  himself;  possibly  he  submitted  his  fate  volun- 
tarily to  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  his  generals,  to  whom  he  had  announced  the 
truth,  and  they  condemned  him  by  that  unchanging  law  of  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. Legend  has  told  of  his  ending  in  a dozen  edifying  ways. 

Meanwhile,  the  false  Smerdis,  who  was  really  a priest  named  Gomates,  had 
been  accepted  in  Persia,  and  the  returning  army  also  bowed  to  his  rule.  The 
Persian  reverence  for  their  royal  race  was  intense;  the  same  law  which  bound 
their  king  to  them  bound  them  in  devoted  loyalty  to  him.  With  Cambyses 
dead,  Smerdis  was  to  be  accepted  unquestioningly  as  king.  Hence  the  decep- 
tion of  Gomates  seems  at  first  to  have  passed  unsuspected.  Smerdis  had  been 
invisible  in  prison  for  several  years,  the  impostor  closely  resembled  him,  and 
moreover  kept  himself  carefully  secluded  within  his  palace,  while  he  hastened 
to  make  his  grasp  upon  the  empire  secure.  Even  the  generals  who  had  heard 
Cambyses’  confession  could  not  be  wholly  sure  that  the  pretender  was  not 
Smerdis. 

His  overthrow  was  accomplished  by  the  chief  Persian  nobles  with  the  dash 
and  boldness  characteristic  of  the  race.  In  the  old  days  before  Cyrus,  the 
Persians  had  been  divided  into  seven  tribes.  Cyrus  had  become  ruler  of  the 
whole,  but  the  seven  tribal  chiefs  had  joined  him  as  friends  rather  than  as  sub- 
jects. The  families  of  these  seven  were  still  looked  upon  as  the  chief  supports  of 
the  nation,  and  their  heads  had  special,  almost  kingly,  privileges.  Among  these 
was  the  right  to  enter  the  king’s  presence  at  any  moment,  as  an  equal,  unan- 
nounced. These  seven  chiefs  now  met  in  secret  and  resolved  to  test  Gomates. 

With  weapons  hidden  beneath  their  clothes,  they  presented  themselves 
suddenly  before  the  palace,  and  demanded  to  see  their  king.  Gomates  had 
specially  announced  that  this  privilege  of  theirs  was  repealed,  but  the  Persian 
respect  for  ancient  law  upheld  the  seven.  The  officers  who  would  have  checked 
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them  were  easily  swept  aside;  the  slaves  who  would  have  warned  Gomates  were- 
stopped;  and  the  impostor  found  himself  suddenly  encircled  by  seven  judges. 
They  questioned  him  briefly,  and  then,  convinced  of  his  imposture,  slew  him  on 
the  spot.  He  resisted  desperately,  but  in  vain,  and  no  hand  seems  to  have  been 
raised  in  vengeance  against  the  seven,  so  surely  did  the  Persians  trust  their 
loyalty  and  judgment. 

Legend  represents  the  seven  as  next  agreeing  among  themselves  to  decide 
by  lot  which  of  them  should  succeed  to  the  vacant  throne;  the  one  whose  horsfr 
first  neighed  was  to  be  king,  and  by  a groom’s  strategy  the  lot  fell  to  one  of  them 
named  Darius.  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  Darius,  who  had  beenu 
a general  in  Cambyses’  army,  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  seven  throughout.  In- 
deed, strictly  speaking,  he  was  not  even  by  right  among  the  seven,  as  his  own 
father  was  still  living  as  head  of  his  tribe.  The  aged  father,  however,  resigned 
the  first  place  to  his  son,  and  remained  thereafter  a loyal  subject  and  principal 
supporter  of  the  new  monarch. 

Darius  having  assumed  the  kingship  made  every  effort  to  prove  himself  con- 
nected with  the  previous  royal  house,  the  well-beloved  Achaemenians.  Yet,, 
despite  this  appeal  to  the  celebrated  Persian  loyalty,  and  despite  the  steady 
support  of  the  “seven,”  he  had  to  face  revolt  in  every  quarter  of  his  empire.. 
Pretenders  claiming  to  be  Smerdis  appeared  in  three  separate  regions,  and  dis- 
affected provinces  set  up  independent  kings  of  their  own.  At  one  time  the 
forces  of  Darius  were  fighting  eight  different  civil  wars  at  once.  To  a weaker 
sovereign  defeat  would  have  been  inevitable.  But  Darius,  with  equal  courage 
and  wariness,  using  tact  and  forbearance  when  these  seemed  wisest,  and  inflict- 
ing the  most  savage  punishments  where  he  thought  terror  would  be  more  effec- 
tive, gradually  reduced  the  entire  empire  to  obedience.  Then,  just  as  Cyrus- 
and  Cambyses  had  done,  he  looked  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  His  earliest 
foreign  victories  were  in  the  east,  where  he  invaded  India  and  must  have  mas- 
tered at  least  a portion  of  it,  as  we  find  its  name  listed  among  his  tributary" 
provinces. 

These  provinces  Darius  wholly  reorganized,  building  roads,  creating  a sort 
of  police  force,  and  assigning  to  each  province  the  amount  of  annual  tribute  both 
in  money  and  merchandise  which  it  was  to  pay  into  the  royal  coffers.  The  exact 
figures  of  Darius  give  us  our  first  chance  for  accurate  measurements  of  the  wealth, 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  total  imperial  tax  in  money,  which  roughly  equalled 
the  tax  in  merchandise,  was  about  eight  thousand  talents.  The  value  of  a talent 
approached  two  thousand  dollars,  so  the  money  income  of  Darius  was  nearly 
sixteen  million  dollars;  or  if  we  measure  by  the  greater  purchasing  power 
of  money  in  those  days  the  amount  of  food  or  clothes  or  service  which  a 
single  piece  of  silver  would  buy,  the  royal  income  was  really  twenty  times  as 
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great.  Local  officials  also  collected  for  lockl  use  a tax  about  equal  to  that  of 
Darius. 

As  to  the  apportionment  of  this  tribute  through  the  empire,  the  largest  im- 
perial payment  of  money  by  any  single  province  was  1,000  talents,  which  was 
charged  to  Babylonia,  still  the  wealthiest  as  it  was  the  oldest  home  of  civiliza- 
tion. Egypt  came  second  with  700  talents,  while  some  of  the  far  eastern  still 
half-barbaric  lands  paid  less  than  a hundred  talents.  Each  charge  was  so  care- 
fully outlined  and  so  regularly  exacted  that  the  Persian  nobles  were  wont  to 
grumble  in  scorn  that  in  Cyrus  they  had  possessed  a father,  in  Cambyses  a master, 
but  in  Darius  only  a haggling  tradesman. 

It  was  this  Darius  who  in  the  closing  years  of  his  reign  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  fully  told  in  their  story.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
Darius,  having  like  Cyrus  extended  his  rule  eastward  to  the  impassable  moun- 
tains and  deserts  of  central  Asia,  and  having  seen  with  Cambyses  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  Persian  arms  further  across  the  African  deserts,  now  turned 
to  the  unexplored  wilds  of  Europe  as  the  only  remaining  corner  of  earth.  His 
first  campaign  was  against  those  wild  northern  tribes,  called  the  Scyths,  who 
had  once  ravaged  civilization.  Crossing  the  Hellespont  into  Europe,  Darius 
marched  northward  through  what  are  now  the  Balkan  States.  The  Scyths,  who 
dwelt  there  fled  before  him.  There  was  no  battle,  but  his  army  almost  perished 
in  the  wilderness. 

Experience  having  thus  convinced  Darius  how  little  was  to  be  gained  in 
that  direction,  he  returned  to  Persia  and  left  to  his  “satrap”  or  governor  of  Asia 
Minor  the  suppression  of  a revolt  which  broke  out  among  the  distant  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  These  having  been  defeated  and  subdued,  the  satrap 
marched  into  Europe  to  punish  the  yet  more  distant  Greek  cities  there  for 
having  aided  their  Asiatic  brethren.  A small  part  of  the  Persian  forces  were 
defeated  by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon;  and  Darius,  having  thus  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  Greece,  resolved  to  conduct  in  person  a campaign  against  those 
rebels  at  Athens  who  had  previously  acknowledged  his  authority. 

Darius  died  before  putting  this  plan  into  execution,  and  the  war  against 
distant  Greece  was  undertaken  by  his  far  feebler  successor,  his  son  Xerxes.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  repulse  of  the  Persians.  Xerxes  indeed  proved  a shameful  contrast  to 
the  three  vigorous  Persian  sovereigns  who  had  preceded  him.  Fleeing  from  war 
after  his  Grecian  defeat,  he  devoted  himself  to  a life  of  idle  pleasure  amd  palace 
intrigue.  He  was  finally  murdered  by  one  of  his  creatures,  who  snatched  at  the 
throne,  but  was  soon  murdered  in  his  turn. 

A period  of  degeneracy  had  begun  in  the  Persian  court.  One  contemptible 
monarch  followed  another  for  over  a century.  Women  and  palace  eunuchs  be- 
came the  real  rulers  of  the  empire.  The  last  of  these  eunuchs,  Bogoas,  main- 
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tained  himself  in  power  for  years  by  setting  upon  the  throne  one  child  after  an- 
other of  the  old  Achaemenian  royal  line.  Each  youth  as  soon  as  he  showed  signs 
of  independence  was  poisoned,  until  at  length  one  of  them  managed  to  poison 
Bogoas  instead,  and  became  really  king  of  the  empire  as  Darius  third. 

Darius  III.  seems  to  have  been  a noble  and  admirable  king;  but  the  reawak- 
ening of  the  royal  line  had  come  too  late.  The  Greeks  ever  since  Marathon  had 
been  studying  the  art  of  war  with  keen  intelligence;  the  Persians,  brave  and 
daring  but  unguided  and  untrained,  still  fought  as  in  the  earlier  centuries,  or 
rather  far  more  confusedly  than  when  under  Cyrus  they  had  defeated  the  Greek 
allies  of  Lydia  or  under  Darius  I.  had  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia.  Greek 
soldiers  had  now  become  as  superior  to  the  Persians  as  once  the  Persians  had  been 
to  them.  Darius  ascended  the  throne  in  the  same  year  that  Alexander  the  Great 
assumed  power  in  Greece;  and  Alexander  conquered  the  Persian  empire. 

Twice  defeated  by  Alexander,  Darius  fled  and  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  generals  who  sought  to  curry  favor  with  the  Greek  victors.  Alexander  found 
his  vanquished  foe  expiring  by  the  roadside  and  soothed  his  dying  pangs  with  a 
drink  of  water.  The  Greeks  held  a gorgeous  feast  of  victory,  and  the  poet  Dry- 
den  tells  that  amid  the  feast,  a minstrel  reminded  Alexander  how  utterly  unre- 
liable is  fortune;  how  great  had  been  the  power  and  the  empire  of  the  Persians, 
,and  how  complete  was  their  downfall: 

“ He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a fate, 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 

Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  weltering  in  his  blood  ; 

Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need, 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 

On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 

With  not  a friend  to  close  his  eyes.” 
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Chapter  IX 

THE  SECOND  PERSIAN  EMPIRE  AND  MODERN  PERSIA 

' LEXANDER  had  planned  to  unite  the  Persians  with  his 
own  people  in  one  great  nation;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  this 
more  than  anything  else  which  accounts  for  their  ready 
submission  to  his  sway.  With  his  death,  however, 
his  mighty  schemes  fell  to  pieces.  There  was  civil 
war  among  his  generals,  until  finally  one  of  them, 
Seleucus,  succeeded  to  the  strictly  Persian  part  of 
the  empire.  He  ruled  the  Persians  as  a conquered  and 
inferior  people  to  be  domineered  over  by  Greek  troops  and  Greek 
satraps.  The  proud  Persians  mc.st  have  welcomed  gladly  the 
change  of  dominion,  when  the  Parthians  overthrew  the  Greek 
rule  about  250  B.c. 

The  Parthians,  though  they  came  from  the  deserts  of  central 
Asia  and  knew  little  of  the  outer  world,  were  a strong  and  shrewd 
people.  They  recognized  the  superior  civilization  of  their  new 
subjects,  and  treated  them  with  much  liberality  and  even  distinc- 
tion, allowing  them  to  be  ruled  by  their  own  native  kings.  Thus  the  two 
nations  dwelt  together  very  amicably.  Through  the  whole  period  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  extending  over  four  centuries,  there  was  no  Persian  revolt. 

During  this  time  Greece  fell  from  power,  and  Rome  became  mistress  of 
the  world.  The  Parthians  alone,  trusting  in  their  deadly  deserts  and  their 
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peculiar  mode  of  warfare,  maintained  the  independence  of  their  domain  against 
Roman  conquest.  The  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  came  and  passed;  and 
the  new  religion,  spreading  swiftly  over  the  world,  entered  Persia  also.  Finally 
the  Parthian  empire  began  to  crumble  to  pieces.  The  Parthian  race  seems  to 
have  become  weak  and  corrupt.  Province  after  province  asserted  its  freedom, 
and  hardly  an  effort  was  made  to  put  down  the  various  rebellions.  Persia  began 
to  dream  of  her  ancient  greatness;  mere  independence  could  not  satisfy  her 
re-aroused  ambition. 

There  must  be  some  deep  and  rare  vitality  in  the  Persian  race.  History 
knows  no  parallel  to  their  case,  when  a nation  was  so  stirred  by  the  memory  of 
its  own  famous  history  as  to  rise  after  hundreds  of  years  of  complete  submission 
and  win  its  place  a second  time  among  the  great  peoples  of  the  world.  Greece 
has  made  a similar  attempt  in  our  own  times;  but  we  all  know  how  hopelessly 
she  would  have  been  crushed  by  the  Turks  in  1898  had  not  the  generous  inter- 
ference of  Europe  saved  her,  and  given  her  the  shadow  of  a place  among  the 
nations. 

The  reawakening  of  Persia  reads  like  the  glowing  fancy  of  some  poet  of 
romance.  Artaxerxes,  a descendant  of  Sassan,  from  whom  the  family  and  em- 
pire are  called  Sassanian,  was  the  Persian  king  who,  in  the  year  226  a.d.,  de- 
clared his  country  independent  of  Parthia.  Then,"  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
eager  and  enthusiastic  Persians  chanting  their  ancient  war-songs,  he  proceeded 
to  seize  and  subdue  the  bordering  provinces.  The  Parthians  made  no  move  to 
stop  him,  until  his  army  actually  threatened  their  own  country.  Then  Arta- 
banus,  the  last  Parthian  king,  roused  himself  to  resistance.  Apparently  there 
was  no  ill-feeling  between  the  combatants.  The  Persians  were  merely  proffering 
a courtly  challenge  to  their  old  friends,  to  meet  them  and  prove  which  had  the 
better  right  to  empire. 

In  two  great  battles  the  Persians  were  victorious.  The  Parthians,  how- 
ever, refused  to  accept  the  result  as  decisive;  so  a third  contest  was  officially 
appointed,  to  take  place  on  the  plain  of  Hormuz.  It  was  the  last  trial  of 
strength,  and  the  Parthians  were  completely  overthrown.  One  historian  tells- 
of  a personal  encounter  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  rival.  The  daring  Persian 
spurring  far  in  advance  of  his  troops,  coaxed  his  adversary  from  the  shelter  of 
his  shield-bearers  by  a pretended  flight,  and  then  sent  an  arrow  through  his  heart. 
The  Parthian  king  was  certainly  slain  in  the  battle,  and  his  empire  disappeared. 

The  next  step  in  Artaxerxes’  career  was  even  more  spectacular.  His  ac- 
tual dominion  as  yet  extended  only  over  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  Persia 
and  Parthia;  but  he  calmly  announced  that  the  Persians  resumed  all  the  terri- 
tory of  their  ancient  empire;  and  he  sent  notice  of  this  in  stately  terms  to  Rome. 
Four  hundred  youths,  selected  from  the  handsomest  in  Persia,  gorgeously 
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■dressed  and  mounted,  presented  to  the  Emperor  Severus  their  master’s  “order” 
to  withdraw  the  Roman  troops  from  the  different  Asian  provinces,  since  all  Asia 
belonged  to  the  Persians. 

The  astonished  Severus  tried  to  argue  the  matter;  but  you  can  guess  how 
much  effect  argument  had  on  the  proud  and  fiery  Artaxerxes.  He  marched  his 
.army  down  from  the  mountains  and  seized  the  whole  Roman  territory  along 
the  Euphrates.  Severus  gathered  an  immense  force  to  punish  this  insolence. 
Roman  dignity  was  not  hurt  when  the  Parthians  escaped  her  by  scurrying  into 
the  deserts;  but  here  was  a regular  army  established  on  Roman  territory,  and 
actually  besieging  and  capturing  Roman  cities. 

Artaxerxes  retreated  hefore  the  advancing  foe.  Despite  his  boastful  mes- 
sage, he  was  far  too  wise  a general  to  risk  his  new  empire  on  the  chances  of  a 
decisive  battle  between  his  raw  troops  and  these  splendidly  armed  and  trained 
legions.  He  withdrew  into  the  Persian  mountains,  leading  his  adversary  along 
as  he  had  led  the  Parthian  king;  and  when  Severus  followed  with  his  great  army 
in  three  widely  separated  divisions,  Artaxerxes  fell  suddenly  upon  one  section. 
It  was  overwhelmed  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  deadly  arrows  of  the  Persian 
bowmen. 

Severus  made  haste  to  withdraw  the  remainder  of  his  troops;  but  privation, 
disease,  and  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  pursuing  Persian  cavalry  so  reduced  their 
numbers,  that  he  reached  the  Mediterranean  with  scarcely  a third  of  his  orig- 
inal army.  It  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  disasters  the  Roman  arms  ever 
encountered. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  that  followed  are  not  clear.  Artaxerxes  certainly 
did  not  get  all  the  territory  he  had  so  extravagantly  claimed.  Probably  he  con- 
tented himself  with  some  small  concessions,  fully  aware  that,  despite  his  suc- 
cess, Roman  power  w.as  greater  than  his  own.  Besides,  he  had  an  enemy  nearer 
at  hand,  and  one  easier  to  subdue.  The  King  of  Armenia  had  joined  forces  with 
the  Romans,  and  was  now  abandoned  by  them  to  his  fate.  His  punishment  and 
subjugation  were  to  Artaxerxes  a far  more  immediate  and  important  matter 
than  the  Roman  war.  It  was  several  years  before  Armenia  was  wholly  con- 
quered, and  the  ambitious  Artaxerxes  was  growing  old.  Some  further  record 
we  find  of  wars  and  conquests  in  the  far  East,  in  Scythia,  and  in  India;  and  then, 
quite  suddenly,  Artaxerxes  gave  up  his  throne.  He  had  always  been  a religious 
man;  his  first  rebellion  against  Parthia  was  partly  religious;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  spent  his  old  age  in  religious  retirement  and  meditation.  His ? 
mission  was  accomplished:  Persia  was  again  at  the  head  of  a great  empire. 

Sapor,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes,  succeeded  to  the  abandoned  throne,  and 
ruled  Persia  for  over  thirty  years  (240-272  a.d.).  He  was  the  worthy  son  of  a 
great  father.  Fired  with  the  same  dream  of  Persian  glory,  he  deliberately  re- 
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opened  the  war  with  the  Romans.  At  first  he  met  reverses,  but,  having  taken 
several  years  to  strengthen  his  forces,  he  renewed  the  attack.  His  cavalry 
spread  over  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  with  such  rapidity  that  he  had  captured 
the  great  city  of  Antioch,  the  Roman  capital  in  the  East,  before  the  inhabitants 
knew  of  his  approach.  An  actor  in  the  theatre  was  the  first  to  inform  the  aston- 
ished audience  that  the  Persians  held  possession  of  the  city. 

The  Roman  emperor,  Valerian,  hurried  in  person  to  defend  his  kingdom 
against  this  formidable  foe.  He  was  a veteran  commander;  and  the  Persians, 
who  had  defied  and  defeated  his  lesser  generals,  retreated  before  him.  He 
eagerly  followed  them  toward  the  Euphrates.  His  provisions  ran  short;  Roman 
treachery  conspired  against  him;  then  suddenly  the  Persians  turned  and  sur- 
rounded his  troops.  It  was  a trap.  For  a second  time,  an  entire  Roman  army 
was  annihilated  by  Persian  generalship.  Few  or  none  of  Valerian’s  soldiers 
escaped,  and  he  himself  was  made  a prisoner. 

On  the  pages  of  Roman  historians,  Sapor’s  name  looms  large  and  terrible. 
Immediately  on  his  great  victory,  his  troops  swept  like  a devouring  flame  over 
all  Roman  Asia.  We  are  told  that,  recapturing  Antioch,  he  killed  or  sold  into 
slavery  its  entire  population;  that  he  filled  the  ravines  of  Cappadocia  with  dead 
bodies,  so  that  his  cavalry  might  ride  across;  that  his  prisoners  were  left  to 
starve,  and  for  drink  were  driven  to  the  river  once  a day  like  horses.  These 
stories  may  be  exaggerated,  but  they  show  the  terror  in  which  the  Romans  held 
him.  Never  before  had  their  empire  suffered  such  a frightful  humiliation.  At 
last,  laden  with  plunder  and  sated  with  blood,  Sapor  withdrew  half-unwillingly 
to  Persia. 

The  Romans  never  made  any  serious  attempt  to  avenge  this  fearful  raid,  or 
to  rescue  their  captured  emperor.  Sapor  is  said  to  have  used  the  aged  and 
broken  man  as  a block  to  mount  his  horse;  and  whenever  poet  or  historian  seeks 
a tremendous  illustration  of  fallen  fortunes,  he  quotes  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Em- 
peror Valerian.  There  must  have  been  a savage  taint  in  all  the  Persian  mon- 
archs.  Irresponsible  and  unlimited  power  is  always  beset  by  strange  tempta- 
tions and  grossly  debasing  influences.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  not  the  only  well- 
meaning  despot  who  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  a beaSt  of  the  field.  The  story  of 
Valerian  may  be,  and  probably  is,  exaggerated;  for  we  must  remember  how  in- 
tensely the  Romans  hated  Sapor.  Still  it  seems  established  that,  after  Vale- 
rian’s death,  his  body  was  flayed,  and  his  stuffed  skin  hung  in  a public  temple,, 
where  it  was  left  to  dance  in  horrible  mockery  over  the  heads  of  Roman  ambassa- 
dors of  later  days. 

It  was  this  ferocious  brutality  that  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Persian  state.  The  tyranny  of  the  kings  seems  to  grow  more  and 
more  intolerable.  Rebellions,  palace-plots,  and  murders  make  up  most  of  the 
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story  that  follows.  More  than  one  king  celebrated  his  accession  to  the  throne 
by  slaying  all  possible  rivals. 

Occasionally  there  are  heroic  deeds  to  tell;  the  nation  flashes  out  into 
sudden,  splendid  war  against  the  hereditary  enemy.  A third  Roman  army  was 
almost  destroyed,  and  its  leader,  the  Emperor  Julian,  slain  during  the  reign  of 
Sapor  II.,  a monarch  who,  being  born  after  his  father’s  death,  found  a throne 
awaiting  his  birth,  and  ruled  for  seventy-two  years,  from  infancy  to  beyond  the 
allotted  age  of  man.  Chosroes  II.  in  615  wrested  Egypt  from  the  falling  empire 
of  Rome,  and  by  620  held  all  Asia,  realizing  for  a few  brief  years  the  dream  of 
Artaxerxes.  Europe  was  again  threatened  by  a Persian  army,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Greeks  had  defeated  Xerxes,  more  than  eleven  centuries  before. 

We  moderns,  with  China  and  India  in  our  thoughts,  are  apt  to  speak  scorn- 
fully of  the  fighting  ability  of  Asian  races.  So  it  is  well  to  understand  what 
these  Persians  did.  No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  prowess  of  the  Roman 
legions.  Only  one  people  ever  met  them  on  equal  terms  in  open  fight.  These 
were  the  Persians.  They  first  challenged  Rome  in  the  very  height  of  her  power; 
and  throughout  four  centuries  the  greatest  forces  the  mistress  of  the  world  could 
gather  were  repeatedly  and  vainly  hurled  against  Persia.  Not  one  Persian  army 
was  destroyed;  not  one  Persian  king  was  led  captive  in  a Roman  triumph.  Bat- 
tles were  won  as  often  by  one  nation  as  by  the  other;  but  Rome  suffered  the 
great  disasters  of  which  w'e  have  told;  and  Rome  paid  Persia  large  sums  of  money 
for  peace  so  often  that  the  Roman  populace  complained  bitterly,  declaring  they 
were  become  mere  tributaries  of  Persia. 

The  defense  of  Petra,  one  of  the  most  famous  sieges  in  history,  established 
Persian  courage  and  endurance  forever.  Petra  was  a rock-hewn  fortress  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Persians  had  taken  it  from  Rome,  and  she  sent 
a powerful  army  to  recapture  it.  The  garrison  repelled  for  months  so  persist- 
ent an  attack  that,  when  a rescuing  army  drove  away  the  assailants,  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  heroic  defenders  were  alive,  and  the  fortress  was  tumbling  to 
pieces  around  them.  The  garrison  was  increased  to  three  thousand,  the  fort 
hastily  repaired,  and  the  Persian  army  withdrew,  leaving  the  new  defenders  to 
meet  a second  siege  more  savage  and  bloody  than  the  first.  The  fort  was  at  last 
carried  by  an  assault  from  every  side,  the  Persians  having  become  too  reduced 
to  guard  all  their  walls  at  once.  Of  the  prisoners  captured  by  the  Romans, 
only  eighteen  were  found  un wounded,  while  the  remaining  Persians,  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  threw  themselves  into  a central  tower,  and,  refusing  all  pro- 
posals to  surrender,  fought  until  every  one  of  them  had  perished  by  fire  or  the 
sword. 

Chosroes  II.,  who  spread  the  Sassanian  empire  to  its  widest  extent,  saw  also 
the  beginning  of  its  decline.  His  plans  of  European  conquest  were  checked 
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by  the  genius  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius;  and  in  the  year  628  he  was  deposed 
.and  killed  by  his  son,  Kobad  II. 

To  the  crime  of  parricide,  the  infamous  Kobad  soon  added  that  of  fratri- 
cide, thinking  thus,  perhaps,  to  be  secure  from  retributive  justice.  All  the 
possible  heirs  to  the  throne,  his  brothers  and  other  male  relatives,  over  thirty 
in  number,  were  slain  by  his  orders.  His  two  sisters  were  allowed  to  survive; 
and,  frantic  with  grief,  the  unhappy  women  rushed  from  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
der, and  denounced  the  incredible  wretch  to  his  face.  They  cried  out  that  he 
had  swept  away  Persia’s  best  defense,  and  all  would  perish  now  in  a general 
ruin.  They  cursed  him  as  the  destroyer  of  his  own  royal  line,  and  of  his  coun- 
try. Remorse  seems  to  have  stricken  the  monster;  he  hung  his  head  without 
answer;  he  remained  brooding  in  his  seat,  and  grew  ill.  Four  days  later,  he 
followed  his  victims  to  the  realm  of  death  and  judgment. 

There  was  no  one  to  succeed  him.  The  land  plunged  headlong  into  anarchy. 
Rivals,  eager  to  be  king,  strove  to  win  by  treachery  or  by  brute  force,  and  they 
struggled  fiercely  with  one  another.  Kobad’s  two  sisters  sat  in  turn  for  a little 
while  on  the  throne,  the  first  queens  to  reign  in  Persia.  But  one  died  and  one 
was  slain.  War  was  everywhere  in  the  land.  Famine  and  pestilence  followed 
in  its  train.  The  population  of  Persia  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  one-half  dur- 
ing that  period  of  horror.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  if  just  one-half 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest,  and  half  of  all  you  know’,  and  half  of  all  those  you 
pass  upon  the  street  were  taken  away  forever. 

The  people  unearthed  at  last  one  surviving  descendant  of  the  old  royal  line, 
.a  boy  of  fifteen,  whose  very  existence  had  been  kept  secret  by  his  parents,  lest 
he,  too,  should  be  slain.  The  exhausted  factions  gladly  united  in  raising  him 
to  the  throne,  as  Isdigerd  III. ; but  it  was  too  late  to  save  Persia. 

The  Arabs  had  started  on  their  remarkable  career  of  conquest  under  Ma- 
homet and  his  successors : and  they  now  burst  like  a cyclone  upon  the  enfeebled 
country.  There  were  years  of  tremendous  fighting.  There  was  one  great 
four-days’  battle  at  Cadesia;  but  Mahometan  fanaticism  triumphed.  The  Per- 
sian capital  was  captured  in  639;  and  so  enormous  was  the  wealth  of  the  city 
that  every  private  soldier  in  the  Arab  army  had  a sum  equal  almost  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars  allotted  to  him  as  his  share  of  the  spoils. 

Isdigerd  established  a new  capital  in  the  north  near  the  modern  one  of 
Teheran.  He  continued  the  war  for  years  in  the  face  of  repeated  reverses, 
proving  himself  a worthy  scion  of  his  fierce  race.  Finally  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain only  a mere  guerilla  warfare  in  the  mountains;  and  then  a servant  stabbed 
him  for  the  poor  reward  of  his  clothes  and  jewels.  The  Persian  empire  sank  in 
blood  and  the  blackness  of  night. 

Persia  has  remained  Mahometan  ever  since.  During  the  centuries  of  Arab 
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rule,  the  Persians  gradually  forgot  their  old  fire-worshipping  religion  and  became 
true  believers  in  Mahomet;  but  they  never  forgot  their  old  national  glory  and 
their  unity  as  a nation.  Persia’s  greatest  poets  belong  to  this  period  of  her 
depression.  It  was  not  until  1499  that  Persia  regained  political  independence 
under  a native  ruler.  A religious  quarrel  between  opposing  Mahometan  sects 
brought  Ismail,  a Persian  lad  of  eighteen,  to  the  front  as  leader  of  one  faction. 
A couple  of  boldly  planned  campaigns  and  battles  placed  him  on  the  throne  as- 
Shah  or  Emperor  of  Persia;  and  the  Persians,  seeing  in  him  their  nationality 
revived,  rallied  eagerly  to  his  support. 

The  country  was  seized  by  the  Afghans  in  1722;  but  a brigand  chief,  Nadir 
Kuli,  a sort  of  Persian  Robin  Hood,  gradually  gathered  strength  in  the  northern 
mountains,  fought  the  Afghans  in  many  battles,  and  at  last  drove  them  from 
the  country.  He  patriotically  replaced  the  rightful  monarch  on  the  throne;  but, 
growing  disgusted  with  the  dull  inactivity  of  the  court,  he  deposed  his  sovereign 
again,  and  assumed  the  royal  authority  himself.  The  old  Persian  dream  of 
empire  got  hold  of  him.  He  conquered  all  the  adjoining  independent  districts, 
and  then  seized  Afghanistan  and  marched  into  India.  Its  capital,  Delhi,  was 
taken  amid  immense  slaughter.  The  spoils  included  the  famous  “peacock 
throne,”  which  is  valued  at  thirteen  million  dollars,  and  is  still  preserved  among 
the  treasures  of  the  Shah  at  Teheran.  The  great  Mogul  of  India  was  compelled 
to  purchase  peace  by  a marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the  brigand’s  son. 

Personally,  Nadir  was  a big,  handsome,  athletic  man,  and  his  youthful 
adventures  form  a most  interesting  story,  though  the  Persian’s  great  love  of 
romance  has  probably  thrown  a good  deal  of  glamour  around  his  robber  life. 
In  his  old  age  an  attempt  was  apparently  made  to  assassinate  him.  A shot 
from  among  his  own  soldiers  struck  him  as  he  was  leading  them  in  a brilliant 
battle.  He  became  gloomy,  suspicious,  cruel,  and  was  finally  murdered  by  his 
subjects.  There  was  no  strong  man  to  take  his  place;  and  the  country  fell 
into  a state  of  confusion  and  civil  war,  which  lasted  until  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Kazar  or  Turcoman  dynasty  by  Aga-Mohammed,  in  1794. 

Aga-Mohammed  had  been  a sub-king  of  the  Turcomans  in  the  north  of 
Persia.  In  his  youth  he  was  maltreated  and  cruelly  mutilated  by  Nadir  Kuli; 
and  throughout  his  long  life  he  revenged  himself  on  all  mankind.  He  passed 
from  one  atrocity  to  another,  until  he  degenerated  into  one  of  the  most  horrible 
monsters  of  crime  and  brutality  that  have  polluted  history.  He  had  always 
been  one  of  the  contestants  for  the  royal  authority;  but  it  was  not  until  he  was 
very  aged  that,  in  1794,  he  overthrew  the  last  of  his  rivals,  and  was  generally 
acknowledged  as  Shah  of  Persia.  Two  or  three  years  later,  he  was  murdered 
by  some  of  his  servants,  made  desperate  by  fear  for  their  own  lives. 

The  date  of  Aga-Mohammed’s  accession  may  be  considered  as  the  begin- 
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ning  of  modem  Persia.  He  made  his  own  northern  city  of  Teheran  capital  of 
the  entire  country;  and  he  and  his  successors  have  done  much  in  the  way  of 
decorating  it  and  adding  to  its  beauty.  It  was  in  his  time,  too,  that  Persia  first 
came  in  direct  contact  with  the  modern  European  nations. 

The  province  of  Georgia,  famous  in  Eastern  romance  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women  and  the  courage  of  its  men,  lay  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Persia, 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  In  1783  its  ruler,  taking  advantage  of 
the  general  anarchy,  declared  himself  independent  of  Persia,  and  appealed  to 
Russia  to  protect  him.  There  was  no  one  to  interfere  at  the  moment,  and  he 
passed  quietly  under  the  Russian  protectorate.  As  soon  as  Aga-Mohammed 
was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  attempted  to  reclaim  his  rebellious  vassal. 
War  with  Russia  followed,  and  it  was  while  on  a campaign  in  this  district  that 
Mohammed  was  killed. 

The  Persians  fought  with  valor  and  resolution;  but  they  were  no  match 
for  Russian  numbers,  aided  as  these  were  by  modern  discipline  and  cannon. 
The  war  was  hopeless  from  the  first;  yet,  in  spite  of  repeated  defeats,  the 
Persians  refused  to  make  peace.  They  would  not  give  up  what  they  felt  to 
be  their  just  claim  to  Georgia,  and  year  after  year  made  incursions  into  the 
unhappy  province.  They  yielded  at  last  in  1813,  but  made  a desperate  attempt 
to  regain  the  province  in  1825.  This  second  war  ended  in  1827,  with  a fur- 
ther loss  of  territory  to  them,  the  northern  boundary  becoming  practically  what 
it  is  today. 

Against  Turkey  the  Persians  have  been  more  fortunate.  There  was  a 
short  war  between  the  countries  in  1821,  and  the  Persians  won  an  important 
and  bravely  contested  battle.  They  came  in  contact  with  England  through 
their  claims  to  Afghanistan,  which  was  under  a British  protectorate.  The 
Shahs  could  not  forget  that  this  wild  district  had  been  part  of  the  domain  of 
Nadir  Kuli,  and  they  made  repeated  efforts  to  reclaim  it.  In  1837  its  capital, 
Herat,  withstood  their  arms  during  a ten  months’  siege,  its  people  being  much 
helped  by  a few  Englishmen  within  the  walls. 

This  siege  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  part  played  in  it  by  European  diplo- 
macy. A Russian  envoy  was  constantly  in  the  Shah’s  camp,  urging  him  to  con- 
tinue the  assault;  while  a British  envoy  was  equally  active  in  persuading  him 
to  desist.  Finally,  John  Bull  gained  the  best  of  the  queer  contest,  and  the  siege 
was  abandoned.  In  1856  Herat  was  assailed  again,  and  this  time  England 
actually  declared  war  against  Persia.  A peace  was  patched  up,  however,  be- 
fore there  was  any  serious  fighting. 

Since  then  Persia  has  been  the  centre  of  a constant  diplomatic  strife  between 
English  and  Russian  officials,  each  seeking  to  secure  the  ascendancy  of  his  own 
nation.  Gradually  Persia  has  sunk  to  be  a mere  “buffer”  state  dividing  the 
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